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THE PRICE PRIZES. 

Three Prizes— $50, $30 aitd $20. 

NOTHING would appear to be more appropriate at the 
present time than a due attention to the adoption of a 
national flower and the development of a national style of 
architecture and ornament— both to indicate the great individu- 
ality of the American people, past, present and to come. 

In the selection of a floral emblem, the trailing arbutus, the 
golden rod, the violet, the forget-me-not and the sun flower have 
adherents, and it is a pleasure to note the interest manifested. 

But the wider field for the development of American indi- 
viduality lies in the selection of a style in architecture and 
ornament, as for this immortal purpose we have a plant pecu- 
liarly American and peculiarly adapted for utilization. 

It is, of course, maize or Indian corn which possesses 
unusual variety in its stalk, leaf, plume, silk, husk and ear, 
every part of which in form is intrinsically and essentially beau- 
tiful and capable of adoption extensively in both art and 
architecture. Nor does variety end in its form, its grace of line 
and its light suggestive movement, but it is most richly abound- 
ing in colors that refresh and cheer, the greens of summer and 
the gold of autumn, each in splendid variety and of astonishing 
delicacy. The fruit even affords still a field for expansion, both 
in general form and in detail, while the shaded white of the 
white ear, the tinted red of the red ear, and the shaded and 
tinted yellow of the yellow ear, all contribute to infinite variety 
and immense possibility in ornament. 

Col. J. A. Price, of Scranton, Pa., has authorized us to offer 
three prizes amounting to $100, and divided into a first prize of 
$50, a second of $30 and a third of $30 for the best adaptation 
of maize in the industrial and architectural arts. 

No limitations are imposed upon the designer as to material, 
and workers in the metals, stone, glass, wood, paper, textiles, 
etc., are all invited to compete. 

Suggestions in architectural design need not embrace a whole 
building but merely some distinctive part to characterize the 
whole. 

All designs, which must be in black and white, should be re- 
ceived at this office on or before December 5th, 1889, and bear 
a fictitious signature, accompanied by a sealed envelope having 
on the outside a similar signature, and enclosing the name and 
address of the designer. 

The following gentlemen, who are eminently representative 
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in different departments of industrial art,, have consented to act 
as a committee of award : 

Herbert E. Strheter (J. F. & J. G. Low). 
E. Spencer Hall (Herter Bros). 
Alfred Trumble (Art Critic). 



HOWEVER varied the construction of the sideboard, the 
mode and style of its decoration, its proportions and di- 
mensions and the convenient cupboard and drawer accomo- 
dation have been maintained for two centuries, and the general 
lines have remained practically the same. Singularly enough, 
the French with whom changefulness is a fashion, have adhered 
more than any other nation to antiquated ideas and forms in 
this article of furniture. Changes elsewhere have not always 
been for the better. In the Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
there was a retrocession from the pure Italian style in conform- 
ity with Dutch taste. The altered arrangement in sideboards 
which has gone on from the large, and stately center plate with 
the formal shelf at each side to the more elaborate comingling 
of cupboards, turned brackets and numerous shelves, though a 
welcome, novelty has been, perhaps, somewhat overdone. The 
principal quality of the sideboard is its usefulness and the changes 
undergone are not solely due to the restlesness of fashion but 
considerations of utilitv. We are pleased to notice that several 
of our prominent furniture makers, always on the alert for what 
is likely to come into demand, have paid special attention to 
designing sideboards of new and handsome design which shall 
meet economical requirements. In one of these pieces of furni- 
ture the panels are selected out of some nice richly figured stuff 
and the contrast between them and the framing is very marked, 
adding in no small degree to the appearance of the work. This 
plan ought to be more generally adopted. 



THE weaving of carpets by hand is of itself a simple process, 
but the weavers of very fine specimens of old Persian car- 
pets must have had as much artistic knowledge as the best 
weavers at the Gobelins. Probably they copied an outline de- 
sign and put in the colors much in the same way as workers in 
the high warp tap room of the Gobelins. At the Savonnerie ad- 
joining the Gobelins as well as at Aubusson some carpets are 
made intended to imitate oriental manufactures but the pat- 
terns are put on point paper work are mechanically executed as 
working in cross stitch. The fine Persian carpets of the 14th 
and 15th centuries involved five times as much labor, and were 
produced at a mere modicum of the cost of the French produc- 
tions. When a pattern of a Persian rug is copied it follows 
that there can be no exact imitation. Freedom of hand-work 
necessitates variation. The co-operation of the designer and 
workman— the designer being acquainted with the technical de- 
tails of execution and the workman with the conditions of ef- 
fective design, is admirably illustrated in the Persian carpets of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. A practised eye can discern in these 
the beginning and the end by the difference in some detail when 
it comes to be repeated, that portion of the design being modi- 
fied and improved. Scroll work and ornament that appear con- 
fused in the first part are altered and made intelligible when 
repeated and colors that are too intense in tone, are altered in 
a manner which shows a knowledge of the original conception 
of the designer. 



THE ideal of decoration is reached when the ornament devel- 
ops and beautifies the structural form. In mediceval times 
colors rather than relief mouldings were the general rule, 
the ornaments, particularly on walls, being largely in foliage. 
Then there was the Moresque carried out not in fresco but poly- 
chromatic oil coloring, with elaborate interlacing, delicate net- 
work of geometric tracery with vivid coloring. The gothic style 
in building and in furniture led on to panels of similar character 
on walls, with varied fanciful descriptions of ornament. Succes- 
sive methods in color defy enumeration. At the present time 
there is a decided tendency to a larger employment of relief de- 
signs on walls and ceilings. Papier mache is being wonder- 
fully developed for this purpose abroad and is destined to come 
into extensive use here in interior decoration. It is to be wel- 
comed not only as varying monotonous flat surfaces but as af- 
fording opportunities for delicate effocts in painting. In artistic 
wall paper a higher degree of refinement is being reached, and 
glaring anomilies in color design are the exception. It is only 
a natural desire that a dwelling house should be rendered beau- 
tiful and attractive whilst affording abundance of material com- 
fort. In addition to the direct sensation of enjoyment afforded, 
elegance and gracefulness of design in surroundings exert a mental 
and teuipermental influence which tells on the whole course of 
life. Decoration triumphs when to elegance of form it conjoins 
soft harmonising colors, giving a delightful sense of repose. 



WHERE a decorative design is divided off into compartments, 
secondary and tertiary tints will be found the most val- 
uable, the degree of color depending a great deal on the 
size of the compartment, that is whether it should be absolute 
color or only a tint. The smaller the compartment the more in- 
tense or decided should be the color, the color being inversely as 
the extent of the surface. This restriction to secondary and ter- 
tiary colors for general masses in design is a very trifling limita- 
tion, for there is the choice out of a thousand tints from a rich 
orange green or purple to the most delicious marine drab or 
gray, and therefore a wide scope for ornamental details of pat- v 
terns. In these are found a proper offset for all the depth of- 
pristine brilliancy that may be introduced. Care should, however,;- 
be used in respect to the intensity of secondary colors for any^ 
thing more than ornamental details. Modified by white their ^ 
character is entirely changed; they are then, perhaps, of all 
colors the most fit for grounds or small masses of ornament. Even '. 
the primaries when greatly modified by white whether by actual 
mixture or juxtaposition may be at times applied to the same 
uses, though ordinarily objectionable. 



THE disolution last Autumn of the pool composed' of the 
great majority of wall paper manufacturers had for- its ob- 
ject the sweeping out of the field a number of outsiders 
who by means of inferior descriptions of cheap paper had been 
cutting down prices. It was thought that they could not with- 
stand unrestricted competition. i^ their line by the members of . 
the pool, with their greater facilities of production, many of 
whom declared they would not only forego profits but make ab- 
solute sacrifices of stock. The result so far is that no profit has 
been made by them on cheap papers, whilst the outsiders have 
been supported as before, by a large contingent of consumers 
who fail to discriminate as to quality and are satisfied with a 
show of color, however evanescent, and plenty of it. On the other 
hand, good profits have continued to be reahzed on fine artistic 
papers, the purchasers of these not looking so much to price as 
to the gratification of taste. It has never been considered that 
the prices established by the pool were exacting and the stability 
with which these prices were adhered to was all in favor of su- 
perior material and design in cheap papers. Dealers appear to 
have become wearied of the uncertainty of prices in this class 
of papers ; and many are reported to have been losers. Under 
these circumstadces there has been some talk of reviving the 
pooL All depends on the initiative being taken by some of the 
leading manufacturers. 



ANY decorative work merely of fashion is only considered 
beautiful whilst it is in fashion. If based on principles of 
real art it will continue beautiful ; otherwise from being 
admired it becomes simply odd, quaint or curious, prized as a 
type of a past fancy. If conceived in the spirit of true art the 
stamp of genius is uneffaced by time. Taste and fashion often 
diverge widely apart even, to points of antagonism ; usually, how- 
ever, only for brief intervals. Whilst convergence lasts they 
mutually benefit each other. Fashion at a time not very remote 
not only encouraged the jumbling together of conventional com- 
binations of color but the hiding of beautiful pieces of cabinet 
work with embroidered colors like so many catafalques whilst 
rooms were so crowded with furniture as to scarcely permit mov- 
ing in them. Any divergence from true taste is certain to be 
presently corrected and now-a-days pretty speedily. Fashion, 
though at times fantastic and capricious certainly stimulates the 
production of novelties, and in the changes brought about, there 
invariably appear many striking examples of excellent -art. 



WHATEVER the method of encaustic painting practised by 
the ancients, — investigated in the last century with some- 
what speculative results, — encaustic painting, as now car- 
ried on, presents quite another phase. Chemical science has sug- 
gested other means of painting in wax than by heat, namely dis- 
solving the wax in spirits. In wax painting by heat wax presents 
a somewhat intractable character and is confined to narrow 
limits as to colors. The other method besides allowing of a more 
extensive range of colors, admits of rendering the work more at- 
tractive. In the representation of flowers a painting into which 
wax enters is more suggestive of the reality than if executed by 
the former mode. 



IN Berlin the facility acquired by a superior class of art work- 
men in producing effective tableaux is particularly illustrated 
in the number produced, and at trifling cost, in hotels, res- 
taurants and cafes. Indeed, the President of the Academy of 
Painting does not deem it derogatory to lend a florid pencil to 
the most popular refreshment places. These productions by dif- 
ferent hands, are all the more attractive from the many separate 
individual motifs they exhihit. 



